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No  event  of  religious  character  and  sig- 
nificance in  modern  time  has  attracted  quite 
so  much  interest  and  attention  as  the  Sec- 
ond Vatican  Council.  For  several  months 
previous  to  its  opening,  during  the  two 
months  of  its  first  session  and  in  the  weeks 
since  elapsed,  reporters,  feature  writers  and 
editors  of  both  secular  and  religious  periodi- 
cals have  written  at  great  length  about  it. 
They  have  described  its  factual  happenings, 
commented  on  its  impact  on  the  great  ques- 
tions of  our  day  and  speculated  on  its  po- 
tential to  fulfill  the  aspirations  of  so  many 
people  of  good  will  everywhere  for  peace 
and  greater  unity  among  men. 

This  meeting  tonight  is  a  gratifying  ex- 
pression of  this  interest  and  widespread 
attention  which  the  Vatican  Council  has 
evoked,  and  it  is  particularly  significant  as 
well  as  proof  of  great  good  will  that  the 
invitation  to  give  this  lecture  came  from 
our  Protestant  brothers. 

The  Council  has  so  many  facets  that  it 
is  hard  for  one  to  know  which  feature  de- 
serves greatest  emphasis  or  would  best  satis- 
fy the  inquiring  minds  of  a  group  as  varied 
as  you  are.  In  order  to  keep  myself  some- 
what within  the  limits  of  reasonable  length, 
I  shall  discuss  the  Council  under  two  broad 
headings.  The  first  might  be  called  The 
Council  Historically.   Under  this  heading  I 
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shall  outline  the  purpose,  organization  and 
functioning  of  the  Council.  The  second 
heading  might  be  called  The  Council,  An 
Assessment.  Here  I  shall  endeavor  to  point 
out  some  of  its  accomplishments  up  to  date 
and  give  some  evaluation  of  it  in  terms  of 
its  actual  or  potential  contribution  to  a  bet- 
ter world. 

The  Second  Vatican  Council  was  first 
announced  four  years  ago  today.  The  an- 
nouncement came  literally  as  a  bolt  out  of 
the  blue.  Pope  John  had  made  no  previous 
reference  to  any  intention  to  call  a  General 
Council  and  he  later  indicated  that  the 
thought  came  to  him  quite  suddenly.  "It 
was  with  the  enlightenment  of  prayer,"  he 
said,  "that  we  first  conceived  this  inspiration 
and  perceived  in  the  intimacy  and  simplicity 
of  our  soul  the  divine  invitation  to  assemble 
an  Ecumenical  Council."  The  writer  of  a 
much-read  article  in  one  of  our  popular 
magazines  has  stated  that  the  announcement 
was  not  received  with  complete  joy  by  some 
of  the  Pope's  intimate  collaborators.  But  if 
the  alacrity  with  which  the  work  of  prepara- 
tion went  ahead  is  any  gauge,  it  would 
appear  that  any  lack  of  enthusiasm  was 
prompted  more  by  an  understandable  con- 
cern about  the  practical  problems  of  organ- 
izing such  a  great  assembly,  than  by  any 
opposition  to  the  idea  of  a  Council  itself. 
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Taking  on  the  multiple  and  complex  ar- 
rangements for  a  meeting  of  over  2500 
bishops  from  all  over  the  world  must  in- 
deed have  seemed  like  a  very  formidable 
challenge,  especially  to  the  men  who  would 
be  most  closely  involved  in  it. 

Very  little  time  was  lost,  however,  in 
getting  the  preliminary  work  under  way. 
First  a  preparatory  commission  was  named 
to  gather  and  put  together  the  questions  to 
be  taken  up  by  the  Council.  All  Catholic 
bishops  of  the  world  were  polled  and 
asked  to  send  in  suggestions  for  the  Coun- 
cil agenda.  These  were  then  collected  and 
classified  and  in  due  time  turned  over  to 
the  members  of  preliminary  commissions 
which  had  meanwhile  been  named  by  Pope 
John  to  put  the  agenda  in  working  order. 
Each  of  these  commissions  was  assigned 
a  particular  phase  of  subject  matter.  There 
were,  for  example,  commissions  on  the- 
ology, on  liturgy,  on  the  government  of 
dioceses,  on  the  discipline  of  the  clergy, 
on  the  discipline  of  the  laity,  on  missions, 
on  religious  orders,  on  communication 
media  and  a  secretariate,  later  made  a  com- 
mission, on  Christian  Unity.  These  com- 
missions were  made  up  of  bishops  and 
priests  representative  of  nearly  every  part 
of  the  Catholic  world.  For  about  two  years 
they  met  regularly  in  Rome  at  stated  inter- 
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vals,  studying  the  recommendations  which 
had  been  made  by  the  whole  body  of 
bishops,  sorting  them  out,  and  ultimately 
formulating  them  into  precisely  stated 
schemata  or  projects  to  be  acted  on  by  the 
Council  Fathers  in  due  time. 

Meanwhile  Pope  John  had  made  clear 
the  purposes  and  aims  of  the  Council.  In 
an  encyclical  letter  issued  in  June  of  1959, 
he  outlined  these  aims.  He  said  that  they 
will  be  "the  growth  of  the  Catholic  Church, 
the  renewal  of  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel  in 
the  hearts  of  people  everywhere,  and  the 
adjustment  of  Christian  discipline  to  the 
demands  of  modern  day  living."  Later  in 
an  address  to  those  who  had  been  meeting 
in  Rome  to  prepare  the  work  of  the  Coun- 
cil, the  Pope  insisted  that  "Everything  that 
the  new  Ecumenical  Council  is  to  do  is 
really  aimed  at  restoring  to  full  splendor 
the  simple  and  pure  lines  that  the  face  of 
the  Church  of  Jesus  had  at  its  birth,  and 
at  presenting  it  as  its  Divine  Founder  made 
it.  The  highest  and  noblest  aim  of  the 
Council,"  he  went  on  to  say,  "is  to  pause 
a  little  in  a  loving  study  of  the  Church  and 
try  to  rediscover  the  lines  of  her  more  fer- 
vent youth  and  to  reconstruct  them  in  a  way 
that  will  reveal  their  power  to  modern 
minds." 

The    summary    aim    of   the  Council, 
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therefore,  might  be  described  in  the  word 
"renewal,"  or,  as  the  Pope  expressed  it, 
by  the  Italian  "aggiornamento,"  which  lit- 
erally means  bringing  up  to  date.  It  was 
clear  then  that  this  was  not  to  be  a  Council 
to  condemn  error,  but  rather  to  expose  and 
clarify  truth.  It  would  not  be  concerned 
with  apologetics,  that  is  defense  of  truths 
held,  but  it  would  be  didactic,  that  is  aimed 
at  teaching  and  expounding  truths  more 
precisely  and  in  terms  that  the  modern  man 
can  understand.  Its  outstanding  feature 
would  be  its  pastoral  character,  that  is 
aimed  at  finding  new  and  more  effective 
ways  to  bring  the  Gospel  message  to  men 
of  the  20th  century  and  to  relate  that  mes- 
sage not  only  to  their  personal  lives  but  to 
their  social  environment. 

The  work  of  the  preliminary  commissions 
being  finished,  there  followed  shortly  the 
long  awaited  day  of  October  11,  1962, 
when  over  2500  bishops  from  every  part 
of  the  world  gathered  in  the  great  Church 
of  St.  Peter  to  begin  their  deliberations. 
The  opening  session  was  soul  stirring  in  its 
beauty  and  for  us  in  its  meaning.  In  John 
presiding  from  his  place  before  the  altar 
we  saw  Peter,  and  in  ourselves,  ranged  in 
long  rows  through  the  brilliantly  lit  nave 
of  St.  Peter's,  the  successors  of  that  small 
band,   Christ's  chosen  own,  who  met  in 
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Jerusalem  in  a  first  Council  nineteen  cen- 
turies before,  under  much  different  circum- 
stances and  with  far  less  solemnity  and 
splendor,  but  for  the  same  purpose — to  dis- 
cuss and  to  decide  how  to  bring  Christ  and 
His  message  of  salvation  more  effectively 
to  men. 

The  first  day  was  ceremonial;  the  pur- 
pose to  convoke  us  officially  as  a  Council 
and  to  unite  in  common  prayer  to  the  Holy 
Spirit  for  the  fullness  of  His  gifts  upon 
our  deliberations.  The  other  meetings  for 
the  next  two  months,  save  the  last  which 
was  also  ceremonial  but  much  less  solemn 
than  the  opening  day,  were  working  con- 
gregations. It  was  in  these  that  the  pre- 
pared agenda  was  discussed  and  action 
taken.  Our  first  business  was  to  elect  six- 
teen fellow  bishops  to  Council  Commis- 
sions replacing  the  preliminary  commissions 
which  had  completed  their  work  with  the 
opening  session.  To  these,  the  Holy  Father 
added  nine  more  Fathers  of  his  own  choice. 
These  would  be  our  working  committees. 
Their  work  would  be  tedious  and  their  re- 
sponsibility great.  In  brief,  they  would  re- 
ceive every  expression  of  opinion  made  on 
the  Council  floor  or  submitted  in  writing 
relating  to  their  particular  phase  of  Coun- 
cil agenda.  It  would  then  be  their  respon- 
sibility to  study  all  comments,  to  determine 
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which  most  accurately  expressed  the  mind 
of  the  majority  of  the  Fathers  and,  accord- 
ingly, to  accept,  to  reject  or  to  modify  the 
opinions  expressed  in  the  great  mass  of 
material  submitted  to  them.  They  would 
then  have  to  formulate  the  subject  matter 
in  precise,  terse  language  and  bring  it  back 
to  the  Council  floor  in  a  second  or  revised 
draft.  Theoretically  this  process  might  go 
on  until  such  time  as  their  revision  received 
the  necessary  two-thirds  favorable  majority 
of  the  Council  Fathers. 

Procedure  rules  on  the  floor  of  the 
Council  were  few  and  simple.  Ten  cardinals 
appointed  by  the  Pope  to  the  presidency  of 
the  Council  presided  each  day  in  turn.  The 
executive  officer  was  Archbishop  Felici, 
General  Secretary.  He  would  announce  from 
time  to  time  the  project  or  schema  to  be 
discussed  and  any  Father  who  wished  to 
express  an  opinion  on  it  was  then  required 
to  submit  his  name  with  a  brief  summary 
of  his  remarks.  Following  the  Dialogue 
Mass  and  the  impressive  ceremony  of  en- 
throning the  Gospels,  which  opened  each 
day's  session,  the  president  for  the  day 
would  call  in  turn  the  Fathers  who  had 
requested  the  right  to  speak.  Speeches  were 
limited  to  ten  minutes  and  were  in  Latin. 
There  were  a  few  attempts  at  eloquence, 
mostly  successful,  but  for  the  most  part  the 
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talks  were  couched  in  the  typical  ecclesiasti- 
cal Latin  to  which  most  of  the  bishops  are 
accustomed,  and  the  only  problem  was  get- 
ting used  to  some  of  the  accents.  Most  of 
the  Americans  professed  to  have  some 
trouble  in  following  the  rather  heavily  ac- 
cented Latin  of  the  Spaniards  and  some 
problem  following  the  French.  Admittedly, 
I  think  many  of  them  had  equal  trouble 
following  us!  However,  contrary  to  some 
reports,  most  of  the  Fathers  found  little 
difficulty  in  following  the  general  trend  of 
the  arguments.  The  twenty  bishops  who 
rode  in  our  bus  every  day  from  our  hotels 
to  St.  Peter's  were  a  good  cross  section  of 
the  American  episcopate,  and  the  general 
and  lively  discussion  which  usually  fol- 
lowed each  session  on  the  way  back  to  the 
hotels  showed  quite  clearly  that  they  had 
missed  little  of  the  salient  points  of  the  day. 

These  working  or  general  congregations, 
as  they  were  called,  were  held  each  week- 
day except  Thursday.  They  started  promptly 
at  9:00  A.M.  and  adjourned  usually  at 
12:30  P.M.  During  the  early  days  of  the 
Council,  practically  all  the  bishops  organ- 
ized themselves  into  national  or  regional 
groups.  We  would  meet  in  groups  in  the 
afternoon  hours,  holding  seminars  which 
often  took  the  form  of  panel  discussions  or 
talks,  followed  by  an  open  forum,  for  which 
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we  invited  priests  and  bishops  expert  in  the 
particular  subject  matter  under  discussion  at 
the  time.  The  American  bishops  met  regu- 
larly at  the  American  College.  Most  of  these 
group  meetings  were  open  to  other  bishops 
and  many  of  us  took  advantage  of  oppor- 
tunities to  hear  the  experts  who  were  speak- 
ing before  other  national  hierarchies.  In 
this  way  we  were  able  to  add  to  our  own 
knowledge  of  the  questions  under  discus- 
sion, get  an  expression  of  various  view- 
points on  them  and  so  participate  more  in- 
telligently in  the  discussions  on  the  floor  of 
the  General  Council.  All  of  this  added  up 
to  a  very  full  day. 

Prominent,  although  not  taking  active 
part  in  the  deliberations  of  the  Council, 
but  incidentally  occupying  its  best  seats  in 
a  Tribune  just  to  the  side  of  the  main 
altar,  were  representatives  of  most  of  the 
world  families  of  Orthodox  and  Protestant 
churches.  They  were  there  in  the  capacity 
of  observers.  They  did  not  speak  on  the 
floor  but  they  did  have  the  complete  and 
secret  agenda  which  we  had,  and  priests 
from  the  Commission  for  Christian  Unity 
sat  with  them  each  day,  acting  as  translators 
where  necessary  and  meeting  with  them 
frequently  in  afternoon  sessions  for  an  ex- 
change of  viewpoints.  The  presence  of  these 
men   representing   millions   of  Christians 
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from  East  and  West  was  one  of  the  most 
significant  features  of  the  Second  Vatican 
Council.  But  for  a  fuller  assessment  of  this 
feature  I  believe  the  second  heading  of  my 
talk  will  be  a  more  fitting  place. 

In  fact,  I  think  it  is  now  time  that  we 
come  to  that  second  heading — The  Council, 
An  Assessment.  But  before  we  get  very  far 
into  this  attempt,  it  is  important  for  all  of 
us  to  realize  that  we  can  evaluate  only  the 
things  we  have  seen  and  heard  with  human 
eyes  and  human  ears.  We  can  appraise  the 
achievements  of  men  but  we  cannot  evalu- 
ate the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  In  the 
early  days  of  the  Council  when  things  were 
moving  very  slowly,  one  bishop  recalled 
an  old  saying  which  proved  to  be  very  much 
a  prophecy.  "When  a  Council  meets,"  he 
said,  "first  the  devil  works,  then  the  bishops 
work  and  then  the  Holy  Spirit  takes  over." 
During  the  first  weeks,  as  speeches  fol- 
lowed one  upon  another,  I  am  sure  that 
many  of  us  wondered  how  such  divergent 
views  could  ever  be  reconciled.  But  gradu- 
ally things  seemed  to  fall  into  place.  We 
found  solutions  where  at  first  there  seemed 
to  be  no  solutions  and  toward  the  end  we 
came  to  almost  complete  unanimity  on  those 
projects  which  were  put  to  vote.  The  real 
accomplishments  of  the  Council  are  quite 
surely  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  their 
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full  measure  can  be  known  only  by  the 
divine  mind. 

What  did  men  accomplish?  What  did  the 
bishops  meeting  during  these  eight  weeks 
achieve  in  tangible  results?  In  brief  out- 
line, five  schemata  or  projects  were  debated. 
One  project — the  liturgy — was  reviewed  in 
full  and  its  preface  and  first  chapter  in 
amended  form  were  overwhelmingly  ap- 
proved. Another  project — the  sources  of 
revelation,  was  sent  back  to  a  special  mixed 
commission  for  complete  revision.  Two 
projects  on  the  unity  of  the  Church  and  the 
instruments  of  mass  communication  were  ap- 
proved in  general  but  sent  back  to  the  proper 
commissions  for  some  changes.  A  final  proj- 
ect on  the  nature  of  the  Church  was  not  com- 
pleted when  we  adjourned  on  December  7. 
It  too  will  be  redrafted. 

The  project  on  the  liturgy  had  by  far 
the  most  successful  issue.  There  was  at 
first  some  wonderment  when  this  topic  was 
placed  first  on  the  Council  agenda.  With 
so  many  other  important  questions  to  be 
settled,  there  were  some  who  asked  why 
we  were  giving  first  place  to  what  seemed 
a  rather  secondary  project — the  use  of  Latin 
in  the  Mass  and  proposed  changes  in  what 
they  generally  described  as  ceremonies. 
But  what  these  critics  did  not  understand 
is  that  the  liturgy  is  not  merely  concerned 
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with  ceremony.  It  is  the  total  complex  of 
the  Church's  official  worship;  the  public 
religious  acts  by  which  the  mystical  body  in 
union  with  Christ  its  Head,  offers  to  God 
the  worship  which  is  His  due.  Worship  is 
man's  first  duty  and  the  purpose  of  this 
particular  project  was  to  search  out  ways  to 
make  the  Church's  official  acts  of  worship 
more  meaningful  and  so  to  engage  the 
faithful  more  actively  and  prayerfully  in 
them.  The  question  of  Latin  versus  the 
vernacular  was  only  an  incidental  although 
very  important  part  of  this  project  aimed 
at  a  more  understandable,  simplified  and 
adapted  liturgy.  The  project  dealt  with  the 
Church  calendar,  its  feasts  and  its  seasons, 
the  wider  use  of  the  Scriptures  and  the 
arrangement  of  these  readings  in  cycle 
fashion  so  that,  instead  of  repeating  the 
same  text  on  each  Sunday  and  feast  day 
of  the  year,  whole  sections  of  the  Bible 
would  be  introduced  into  the  liturgy  of  the 
Mass.  In  choosing  to  discuss  the  liturgy, 
the  Church's  life  of  worship,  therefore, 
the  Fathers  really  put  first  things  first. 

Several  chapters  of  this  project  still  re- 
main to  be  officially  acted  upon,  but  it 
seems  quite  evident  from  the  action  already 
taken  that  we  can  look  for  an  interesting 
but  not  radical  renewal  of  the  Church's 
liturgy  in  the  years  ahead.  But  the  imple- 
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mentation  of  these  decisions  will  require 
considerable  time.  It  will  involve  some  re- 
vision of  our  liturgical  books — our  missals, 
the  ritual  and  perhaps  even  the  priest's 
breviary- — and  translation  of  many  of  the 
liturgical  prayers  into  vernacular  languages. 

The  extent  to  which  the  vernacular  will 
be  used  cannot  be  exactly  determined  at  this 
time.  As  you  may  recall,  the  decision  of 
the  Council  was  not  to  prescribe  a  uni- 
versal norm  or  pattern  for  the  whole  Church 
but  rather  to  set  up  regional  or  national 
conferences  of  bishops  and  give  to  them  the 
right  to  determine  what  adaptations  of  the 
liturgy  will  be  most  suitable  in  their  part 
of  the  world.  This  appears  to  be  a  very 
practical  solution  and  indicates  a  trend 
which  might  well  find  expression  in  the 
settlement  of  other  quetsions,  that  is,  giv- 
ing greater  authority  to  national  hierarchies 
to  determine  the  manner  in  which  the  de- 
crees of  the  Council  will  be  implemented 
in  their  jurisdictions. 

The  project  on  the  sources  of  revelation 
created  the  sharpest  division  within  the 
Council  and,  as  your  newspapers  related, 
provoked  some  of  the  more  sensational 
news  reporting.  It  marked  one  of  the  very 
few  times  when  Pope  John  intervened.  A 
Council  reporter  has  outlined  the  issue 
briefly  but  quite  accurately  in  this  fashion: 
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"When  it  became  obvious  that  opposition 
to  the  prepared  schema  was  so  strong  as  to 
make  it  impossible  to  avoid  long  and  in- 
conclusive debate,  the  Pope  ordered  the 
project  to  be  sent  to  a  special  mixed  com- 
mission, representing  both  sides  of  the  ques- 
tion. The  project  now  faces  redrafting  and 
its  title  has  been  changed  from  'The 
Sources  of  Revelation*  to  'Revelation.'  This 
might  seem  minor  but  it  is  important  be- 
cause one  of  the  major  objections  to  the 
project  as  first  presented  was  that  the  very 
title  begged  the  question,  that  is,  posed  a 
theological  problem  which  is  by  no  means 
settled  or  agreed  on  by  theologians  them- 
selves. The  issue  briefly  is  this:  The 
Catholic  Church  holds  that  Christian  revela- 
tion 'is  contained  in  written  books  and  in 
unwritten  traditions  which  have  come  down 
to  us.'  But  the  point  at  issue  concerns  the 
precise  relationship  between  Scripture  and 
Tradition.  Are  Sacred  Scripture  and  Tradi- 
tion two  distinct  fonts,  each  containing  sep- 
arate doctrines  ?  Or  are  they  rather  two  ways 
or  modes  by  which  one  single  unique  rev- 
elation comes  down  to  us?  Many  Catholic 
theologians  today  hold  that  the  Council  of 
Trent  which  decreed  the  divine  authority 
of  both  the  inspired  Scriptures  and  Tradi- 
tion deliberately  refrained  from  pronounc- 
ing on  the  further  question  whether  there 
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arc  any  dogmas  of  faith  contained  not  in 
the  Bible  but  only  in  Tradition.  The  im- 
plication of  the  issue  for  the  Ecumenical 
movement  is  obvious,  because  clarification 
of  this  question  by  the  Council  would  make 
Catholic-Protestant  rapprochement  and  mu- 
tual understanding  much  more  feasible." 

Many  of  our  scriptural  scholars  whose 
voice  was  heard  very  strongly  through  the 
speeches  of  some  of  the  Fathers  in  the 
Council  ardently  wish  that  no  decision  on 
this  issue  be  taken  until  continuing  study 
and  scholarship  have  further  developed  this 
highly  complex  area  of  theological  debate. 

This  might  be  the  proper  time  to  make 
some  comment  about  the  much  publicized 
and  not  always  too  accurately  described 
press  reports  on  divisions  within  the  Coun- 
cil. There  were  differences  of  opinion. 
This  you  would  expect,  and  in  general  there 
were  two  broad  tendencies  which  showed 
themselves  very  early  in  the  debate.  But 
some  inaccurate  impressions  were  I  am  sure 
created  in  the  minds  of  the  reading  public 
by  the  fact  that  journalists  accustomed  to 
political  conventions  or  parliaments  are  al- 
ways tempted  to  look  at  the  Council  too  in 
political  terms  that  are  quite  inappropriate 
and  not  really  accurately  expressive  of  the 
tendencies  they  attempted  to  describe.  I 
thought  that  a  reporter  who  commented  on 
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this  matter  in  the  London  Tablet  revealed 
the  best  insight  of  any  of  the  many  reports 
that  I  read.  He  pointed  out  that  a  Council 
is  by  its  very  nature  unique  and  has  a  pro- 
foundly spiritual  character  that  sets  it  apart 
from  any  other  kind  of  congress.  This  truth 
is  best  emphasized,  he  went  on  to  say,  by 
describing  the  two  tendencies  not  as  con- 
servative and  progressive  or  as  the  tradi- 
tional and  the  liberal,  but  as  the  shepherds 
and  the  fishermen.  Every  bishop  worthy  of 
his  salt  must  plainly  be  both  because 
both  metaphors  were  applied  by  our  Lord 
to  the  Apostles  from  whom  the  episcopate 
derived.  "Broadly  speaking,"  he  went  on, 
'we  may  class  as  shepherds  all  those  bishops 
whose  primary  thought  is  to  safeguard  the 
faith  and  morals  of  the  faithful  in  their 
dioceses,  and  the  fishermen  those  who  are 
primarily  conscious  of  the  Church's  world- 
wide apostolic  mission  to  the  great  multi- 
tudes which  she  has  either  lost  or  never 
been  able  to  include  in  her  fold.  There  is 
no  real  incompatibility  between  the  two 
kinds  of  zeal,  and  St.  Peter,  in  whose  cathe- 
dral the  Council  meets,  was  enjoined  to 
carry  the  double  charge,  to  look  after  the 
flock  and  to  be  a  fisher  of  men."  Actually 
then  it  comes  down  to  a  difference  of  em- 
phasis and  method  of  approach  as  men 
characterized  by  each  of  these  tendencies 
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seek  to  find  practical  solutions  to  an  issue. 
With  some,  the  emphasis  is  on  how  it  will 
affect  the  faithful.  With  others,  the  em- 
phasis is  on  how  it  will  affect  those  whom 
the  Church  must  be  forever  seeking  to  fill 
with  the  faith. 

The  Northern  European  Bishops  were 
very  prominent  among  the  fishermen.  It 
was  quite  obvious  from  the  beginning  that 
they  had  studied  the  subject  matter  very 
carefully  and  their  spokesman  exercised  a 
very  definite  influence  in  the  course  of  our 
debate.  Many  of  the  American  Bishops 
spoke  well  and  effectively  on  several  of  the 
projects  we  discussed.  It  would  be  em- 
phatically inaccurate  to  classify  the  Ameri- 
can Bishops  as  "conservatives,"  to  use  that 
inappropriate  term,  or  to  arrange  them  as  a 
group  in  any  camp.  As  Americans  we  are 
conditioned  to  understand  and  be  influenced 
by  our  own  culture  and  traditions.  We  are 
accustomed  to  an  environment  of  free  de- 
bate and,  therefore,  are  open-minded  and 
receptive  to  the  viewpoints  of  others.  His- 
torically the  Church  has  prospered  here. 
We  are  not  faced  with  the  problems  of  a 
de-Christianized  proletariat  as  are  the  French 
Bishops  or  with  the  problems  of  an  emerg- 
ing freedom  from  colonialism  as  are  the 
Bishops  of  Africa  and  Asia,  but  for  all 
that  we  are  not  unaware  of  the  need  for 
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adaptation  and  renewal  in  many  aspects  of 
the  Church's  life  and  mission  to  men. 

Perhaps  even  more  than  some  of  our  fel- 
low bishops  of  Europe,  we  Americans 
needed  this  first  session  to  find  ourselves. 
One  thing  is  certain,  all  of  us  returned 
from  Rome  convinced  that  we  had  had 
one  of  the  most  intensive  and  valuable  edu- 
cational experiences  in  our  life  time.  We 
have  a  fuller  understanding  of  the  issues; 
more  than  that,  I  think  we  have  a  deeper 
consciousness  of  our  own  role  as  architects 
of  the  Council,  and,  accordingly,  in  the 
forthcoming  session  will  be  much  better 
prepared  to  make  an  important  contribution 
to  the  pastoral  and  ecumenical  objectives 
of  the  Council. 

But  what  can  we  say  of  the  Council's 
accomplishments  in  the  way  of  fulfilling 
the  aspirations  of  so  many  people  of  good 
will — the  healing  of  the  wounds  which 
inflict  a  separated  Christendom?  In  its  first 
session  the  Council  discussed  one  decree 
whose  title  was  the  Unity  of  the  Church. 
However,  it  dealt  almost  exclusively  with 
the  problems  and  possible  remedies  of  the 
separation  of  the  Orthodox  Churches  from 
the  Holy  See.  It  did  not  touch  on  the  re- 
lations between  the  Catholic  Church  and 
Protestants.  The  project  won  general  ap- 
proval but  was  sent  back  to  be  integrated 
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with  two  other  "unity  projects"  prepared 
by  the  Commission  for  Christian  Unity  and 
the  Theology  Commission.  The  revised 
project  is  scheduled  for  discussion  at  the 
next  session.  Unquestionably,  it  was  a  dis- 
appointment to  many  that  the  first  session 
of  the  Council  should  close  without  treat- 
ing in  any  explicit  way  of  the  Protestant 
Churches,  some  of  which  had  shown  such 
a  lively  interest  in  the  great  event,  but  as 
one  observer  commented,  one  must  expect 
and  understand  that  the  Council  must  take 
its  own  pace  and  follow  its  own  order  of 
business. 

We  shall  have  to  await  the  coming  ses- 
sion of  the  Council  in  September,  there- 
fore, to  make  a  more  accurate  appraisal 
of  what  may  be  accomplished  in  the  pro- 
motion of  Christian  unity.  But  it  is  al- 
ready apparent  that  a  new  mood  in  the 
relations  of  separated  Christians  toward 
one  another  has  been  created  by  the  Sec- 
ond Vatican  Council.  There  is  a  new  cli- 
mate. The  very  presence  of  a  body  of 
representative  leaders  of  world  Protestant- 
ism and  Orthodoxy  at  the  Council  was,  as 
Cardinal  Bea  characterized  it,  in  itself  a 
miracle.  And  we  know  from  personal  meet- 
ing with  many  of  these  observers  as  well  as 
from  their  own  published  remarks  that  they 
were  not  only  pleased  with  what  they  saw 
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and  heard  but  grateful  for  the  opportunity 

to  learn  more  about  us.  They  will  be  re- 
porting back  to  the  churches  which  they 
represented  and  so  the  presence  of  these 
some  forty  observers  will  have  far  greater 
impact  than  their  numbers  might  indicate. 

Unquestionably,  many  of  them  came 
away  with  a  different  image  of  the  Church 
than  they  had  previously.  The  complete 
freedom  of  discussion  which  featured  the 
Council  and  the  realization  that  there  is 
a  wide  area  not  only  in  matters  of  discipline 
and  administration,  but  even  in  theology, 
in  which  we  are  free  to  differ,  showed  them 
a  Church  which  is  not  quite  the  monolith 
which  they  might  have  thought  it  to  be. 
And  the  spirit  of  charity  which  flowed  over 
from  the  Council  into  the  informal  meet- 
ings between  the  observers,  the  bishops, 
the  priests,  who  spent  so  many  hours  with 
them  from  the  Commission  for  Christian 
Unity,  and  the  Pope  himself,  cannot  but 
have  left  a  deep  and  most  favorable  im- 
pression upon  them.  As  one  observer  com- 
mented, "The  Council  spirit  was  a  hospi- 
tality of  mind  and  heart  beyond  all  praise/' 

And  this  I  believe  points  to  the  one  great 
achievement  of  the  Council — the  intensi- 
fication of  the  spirit  of  charity  among  sep- 
arated Christians.  The  Council  has  made  a 
contribution  which  perhaps  cannot  be  fully 
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assessed  for  years  to  come  to  the  spirit  of 
humility  and  self-examination  that  has  been 
growing  among  Catholic,  Orthodox  and 
Protestant  Christians  during  recent  years.  It 
has  given  a  new  impetus  to  common  de- 
sires, prayers  and  efforts  toward  reunion 
and  brought  about  a  mood  for  reconciliation 
that  the  world  has  not  known  for  centuries. 
One  commentator  has  put  it  in  these  words: 
"Ancient  rancors  and  resentments  are  dis- 
appearing. Caricatures  are  dying.  Separated 
brothers  are  being  given  credit  for  the  good 
will  and  honest  consciences  they  possess. 
Adversaries  to  be  refuted  have  become 
friends  to  be  loved.  Each  friend  of  the  di- 
alogue assumes  that  the  other  sincerely  seeks 
truth  and  both  know  that  God's  truth  is 
more  readily  seen  and  accepted  in  an  at- 
mosphere of  charity." 

It  would  be  impetuous  of  course  to  talk 
of  achieving  unity  in  the  Council  itself. 
It  is  not  a  reunion  Council;  its  purpose 
is  rather  to  show  forth  more  clearly  the 
true  beauty  of  the  unity  we  hold  as  our 
precious  treasure,  and  make  it  show  forth 
with  renewed  splendor,  so  that  all  men 
may  through  study  and  prayer  and,  above 
all,  through  God's  grace  see  in  it  the  unity 
which  Christ  wills.  This  incidentally  is  the 
great  problem  in  the  discussions  that  have 
gone  on  in  the  Council,  the  reason  for  what 
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has  been  called  its  divisions  but  what  are 
really  only  differences  of  approach;  it  is 
the  problem  of  trying  to  find  the  proper 
and  precise  language  in  which  to  define 
what  the  Church  is  and  what  she  teaches; 
and  to  do  this  not  in  the  traditional  and 
heavily-laden  scholastic  terms  of  another 
age,  but  in  words  which  20th  century  man 
can  grasp  and  understand. 

Obstacles,  of  course,  to  Christian  unity 
still  remain.  They  are  grave,  and  they  are 
many — too  grave  and  too  many  perhaps  to 
see  any  great  steps  toward  reunion  within 
our  lifetime.  But  the  Council  has  without 
question  opened  up  new  ways  and  given 
new  hope  to  our  prayers  and  work  for 
unity,  and  before  it  is  ended  will  hopefully 
smooth  out  at  least  some  of  our  existing 
difficulties. 

No  informed  person  expects  the  Council 
Fathers  to  make  any  compromises  in  the 
area  of  our  fundamental  theological  posi- 
tions and  beliefs.  A  leading  Lutheran 
churchman  has  observed  that  it  would  be 
unthinkable  that  an  Ecumenical  Council 
would  cast  doubt  upon  the  dogmatic  foun- 
dations of  the  Catholic  Church.  The  Coun- 
cil then  may  be  expected  to  acclaim  the 
truths  of  faith  without  hesitation.  At  the 
same  time,  however,  it  will  seek  in  all  char- 
ity to  further  Christian  unity  by  narrowing 
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the  chance  of  misunderstanding  on  the  part 
of  other  Christians. 

As  Cardinal  Bea  has  so  well  put  it,  "Our 
search  for  unity  must  bind  closely  together 
both  truth  and  charity,  but  before  every- 
thing, truth.  Truth  without  charity  be- 
comes intolerant,  but  charity  without  truth 
is  blind  and  does  not  last."  And  the  Execu- 
tive Secretary  of  the  Lutheran  World  Fed- 
eration, Dr.  Kurt  Schmidt-Clausen,  has  said 
in  the  same  vein  that  "The  realization  of 
church  unity  has  a  chance  of  succeeding 
only  if  we  place  ourselves  on  the  terrain 
of  truth.  Any  other  way  of  aspiring  to 
unity  by  setting  truth  apart  will  only  lead 
to  a  fictitious  unity." 

These  are  some  of  the  reasons  why  Pope 
John's  words  are  much  to  the  point.  "Per- 
severe in  prayer,"  he  said,  "the  success  of 
the  Ecumenical  Council  depends  more  on 
the  fervent  prayers  of  all  the  faithful  than 
on  the  activity  and  effort  of  men  taking 
part  in  it."  This  is  equally  true  of  the  re- 
lated efforts  toward  Christian  unity.  It  must 
in  the  end  be  the  work  and  the  fruit  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  working  in  His  way,  in  His 
time  and  according  to  His  will.  We  must 
keep  always  in  mind  that  the  desired  unity 
is  not  a  new  idea  or  a  conception  of  mod- 
ern man.  It  is  the  plan  of  Christ  Himself, 
clearly   expressed   in   His    own  beautiful 
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prayer  at  the  Last  Supper,  "That  they  may 
be  one."  The  real  motivation  for  unity 
then,  as  a  brother  bishop  has  well  put  it, 
is  and  must  be  this  divine  intent  and  plan. 
"It  is  not  simply  something  that  will  be 
more  beneficial  for  men,  or  more  effective 
in  bringing  about  a  world  of  peace.  It  is 
not  even  primarily  based  on  the  fact  that 
we  are  brothers  and  that  we  must  love  one 
another.  These  are  all  motives  of  great 
weight,  but  the  real  reason  for  unity  and 
of  the  obligation  we  all  have  to  work  and 
pray  for  it  is  quite  simply  that  it  is  God's 
will  for  us." 
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